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ABSTRACT 

This paper discusses the need for and iaportance of 
field-based experiences in the training of prospective second 
language teachers prior to student teaching. Several types of 
field-based experiences are described: (1) experiences actually based 
on schools, including observation and participation; (2) teaching 
experiences based on the college or university caapus vith high 
school pupils or college students; (3) introduction to classrooa 
experience through the use of videotape recordings, and (U) 
practice-teaching programs in other countries. Sixteen 
characteristics of an effective program for training second-language 
teachers are described, and the need for more research in the area of 
second language field-based experiences is eephasized. (PHP) 
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PRE -STUDENT TEACHING EXPERIENCES 
IN SECOND UNGUAGE TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Experiences offered to prospective teachers of second languages prior 
to student teaching range from one or two school visits during a 
methods class to extensive mlcroteachlng and observation periods 
in schools. These experiences have been dictated in part by the 
facilities and budget of the teacher- preparing institution and in 
part by the extent o£ cooperation with public schools in the coosaun- 
ity In which the institution is located. 

It has become clear to teacher educators that studeuts preparing to 
become second language teachers In American classrooms • need to 
become aware of what happens in those classrocsns before they begin 
student teaching. In some states (e.g. » Pennsylvania) a four-phase 
program is suggested in which students work first with children in 
a nonschool activity^ then take part in tutorial experience, small- 
group work, and full -year internship experiences. 

At the present time, public schools are taking more responsibility 
for the training of teachers. While one can only applaud the closer 
contact between prospective teachers and these schools, complete 
reliance on the public schools to train teachers can result in per- 
petuation of a not-alway<. -exemplary status quo in language teaching. 
The language- teaching profession is changing, often faster than 
teachers in many schools are changing, as a result of growing 
pressure for relevance and "holding" students. The fact is that 
many teachers today continue to perpetuate an elitism which assumes 
that If a student does not care about learning language facts, study- 
ing grammar, and immersing himself in the literature of a people, 
he needn't study the language. Such an attitude is, unfortunately, 
often encouraged by professional language- teaching associations. 

The foregoing is not Intended to imply that public schools cannot 
train language teachers. It is simply a warning that many teacher 
educators overstate the case when they say that any public school 
language teacher is guaranteed to do a better job than the teacher- 
training institutions. 

On the other hand, methods Instructors and psychologists are very 
often far removed from secondary-school classrooms. Indeed, some 
have never taught in such schools at all. For this reason, their 
views on teacher training tend to be overly theoretical. They 
are more apt, however, to have the time and facilities to keep 
abreast of what t'5 happening in the profession. 
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It is obvious that a partaetrshlp of schools and teacher- training 
institutions is necessary to provide prospective teachers with the 
theory and practical experiences they need. Inservice progracns 
can help coordinate the two aspects; inservice teachers can work 
with prospective teachers on canipus* and prospective teachers can 
be sent to work and observe in schools. Inservice teachers can be 
awarded graduate credit for \^rking with prospective teachers » and 
both types of teachers can enroll in some o£ the same courses « 
Some possibilities for such cooperation will be explored later* 

It Is generally agreed by trainers of language teachers that exper-- 
iences in schools and with teaching are necessary earlier in the 
prospective teacher's program than the usually-mandated student-* 
teaching phase* ^ Some argue for providing such experiences as soon 
as the student enters the education program^ or even before. The 
term ^^f ield-^based experiences** will be used in this paper to describe 
any such school or teaching experiences which precede student teach- 
ing- 

Rationale for Field-Based Experiences 

It is a fact of educational life that people enter teaching for a 
variety of stated or unstated reasons: a desire to help pupils 
learn about an exciting^ challenging world, the need for "something 
to fall back on when the children have grown/* or a supplementary 
income* Others are of the opinion that if another chosen career 
fails to materialise » they ''can always teach." 

He hope that the students are in our classes for altruistic reasons; 
however, we can never be absolutely certain that all of the individ- 
uals? in our methods classes should be language teachers. We have 
no way of knowing, for example, how many of them have seriously 
considered what a language teacher i^. We wonder how many students 
major in languages and enter teaching because French was their best 
subject U»e-> they got more A's in French than in other courses). 
Many such persons become French majors because they love gratamar, 
or love literature! but are unaware of the fact that the very love 
of gratranar or literature may militate against their becoming teachers. 
Language study is usually suggested for all secondary-^school students 
today ^ not just for an elite few. Tine teacher training institution's job 
is to find out whether prospective teacher ^X^^ who loves literature and 
grammar, can fit into the real public junior high school situation— 
where students are, for the most part, not yet interested in these 
aspects. 

One means used in the selection process is provision for an inten- 
sive exposure to students in a public school setting or actual 
teaching of language skills In other settings at the beginning of 
work in educatio n. The prospective teacher can *:hu3 discover 
whether he really wishes to become a language teacher. Colleges 
of education have few other screening devices at their dls* 
posal for counseling students. Provision of such an experience 



at the beginning o£ one's undergraduate stud/ allows the student 
to change his major without delaying his graduation. While It Is 
usually obvious at an early stage which candidates arc unsuitable, 
it is extremely difficult to tell a student who expects to graduate 
two months hence that he should prepare hljnself for a different 
career.* 

A pre-student teaching field-based experience can relieve the 
anxiety of the prospective language teacher who otherwise might not 
enter a classroom for the first time until his student teaching 
begins. It allows him an opportunity to break in gradually, to 
become accustomed to pupils and schools in a nonthreatening situS' 
tloit where he la not asked to assuste ccxaplete responsibility for 
a classroom or a group of pupils. Without such an experience* the 
actual student teaching placement, which comes much later in his 
program^ can create a trauma which the student finds very difficult» 
If not impossible, to overcome. 

Furthermore, a field-based experience early in the student's career 
helos give him an awareness of the role of language teaching in the 
total school curriculum in today's elementary or secondary schools. 
Ke can reshape his own approach to the study of language as he con- 
tinues his education. He can see, for example, that his own back- 
ground may be deficient in terms of the culture of the country whose 
language he Is preparing to teach; he may discover that he really 
knows little about the real-life world of the French teenager. As 
a result he may redirect his course work or plan to live In France 
for a period of time before continuing his teacher preparation 
program. 

Providing for a systematic, long-range, school-based experience also 
allovs the student to focus as an impartial observer on such pro- 
cesses as interaction, group dynamics, and adolescent peer relation- 
ships. If he waits for his student teaching program to examine 
these processes, he Is less likely to do so, since he will be more 
concerned at that time with lesson preparation, teaching techniques » 
and his own "performance." In the observation phase, the student 
may work with a cocnpllcated observation system such as Moskowitz's 
FLINT or use a simplified system of his own to look at such things 
as teacher-pupil interaction, pupil-pupll interaction^ use of Eng- 
lish-target language in the classroom, and the extent of real 
communication In the target language. 

A fie Id -based experience can allow the student to get a systematic 
Introduction to the school and its relationship to the community 
which It serves. Assignments asking him to go Into the community 
to examine other agencies which serve the pupils and their families, 
the interaction of the school and other community agencies in 
suburbs and in Inner-clty situations can be most instructive. 
Again, the student Is less likely to have the time to carry out 
such activities when he is Involved in a full-time student teaching 
experience. 



An additional advantage of this tachnique la chat the aCudant can 
become aware of how a achool operaCett ao th«t hs can make full ua« 
of Its ifrvlcti when he actually atudenc-teachea. He can explore 
the collection In the achool library, noting the kind and number 
of foreign- language booka it haa» tha foreign newapapera and maga> 
sinea available, and the extent and typea of booka in Engliah about 
the foreign country or i^a people. He can find out what aervicea 
thfcf guidance department off era to pupila and how it interacta with 
social workera. paychologlata , and other typea of aocial welfare 
and mental health agenciea. He can diacover the klnda of health 
services available to puplla, atudy the hierarchy of administrative 
organlseatioa» find out how the achool board operatea in the communi- 
ty, and discover the aervicea of the audioviaual or media service 
departments. Familiarity with achool aervicea c£n help him aak 
che right quesMona when he appliea for and is inecrviewed for his 
first and aubaequent teaching positiona. 

Field -based experiences can also prepare the atudent for husan 
relations actlvltiea in which he might be engaged in other claaaea. 
For certification or recertif ication in Hlnneaota, for example, 
all teachers and prospective teachers must have 60 houra of human 
relations training dealing with minority atudents In the achools, 
working with group process skills, and practicing with interperaonal 
communication exercises. Such activities can be taught in Isolationi 
but the atudent never la forced to aee such activities aa a realia> 
tic pare of work in a claaaroom. Field-basing aueh experiencea in 
a variety of aettings, however, can help the atudent develop his 
skills in real- life situations, where they are bound to have more 
meaning. 

A variety of experiences based in achools or in teaching situations 
.can give a practical, base on which the student can build a philosophy 
of teaching. Theoretical or cognitive knowledge about the teaching/ 
learning process can be more readily assimilated if the student has 
an immediate frame of reference against which to view theoretical or 
cognitive concerns. 

Additionally, a field-based experience can provide a sustained per- 
iod for self-analysis and diagnosis of the student's strengths and 
weaknesses as he continues preparation for teaching. It can alao 
give hlra a point of reference for personal growth In positive 
attitudes toward pupils and the teaching/learning process later in 
his career. 

Finally, a successful (or a number of successful) field-based 
experience (s) can make possible a smoother transition to the student 
teaching phase. The student can begin this phase with a feeling 
of confidence and challenge rather than with the frustration of 
not knowing what to expect and abject fear of pupils, of schools, 
of cooperating teachers, and, worst of all, of making mistakes. 



Poaylble Field-Based Expertcnces 



Three types of field-based experiences will be discussed: (1) ex- 
perleuces actually based in schools » including observation and 
participation; (2) teaching experiences based on the college or 
university campus with high school pupils or college students j and 
(3) other bases* 

1. Experiences based in schools. Students may be placed in schools 
as soon as they state that they wish to enter an education progr^tm. 
Such placements are typically made as part o£ an "Introduction to 
Education" course which include** "^th a school-based and a campus^ 
based component. The student n< spend £rota ten to 60 hours during a 
quarter or semester in the school. He or the course Instructor 
foay be responsible for setting up hist placement. While In school* 
the student laay be observed and guided several times by a campus 
supervisor' or his course instr ictor, or he may be left on his own 
or in the hands of a cooperating teacher without coordination with 
campus work. 

Because of the wide range oi possibilities in this category » it is 
apparent that the quality of such a program t can range from excep- 
tional to spotty, depending on the supervision given to the student 
by the participating school and by the campus representatives. 

The "para -teaching" program at the University of Illinois pUces 
students In an Urbana public school as early as their sophomore 
year in conjunction with on-campus group meetings. Students spend 
one hour weekly in an elementary* Junior high, or senior high 
classrocxn (students visit all levels before selecting a level in 
which to remain for the aemnster). There they engage in individual 
tutoring or small-group drill and discussion, prepare review and 
quiz materials, grade papers, and present some cultural units. 

The program is shaped by an initial meeting attended by all pros- 
pective para-teachers and cooperating teachers. At this meeting 
the Urbana foreign language program is described, and Instructional 
goals for each level are outlined. During the semester each student 
prepares and presents in the classroom an individual project chosen 
with the approval of the cooperating teacher. He also prepares a 
bibliography of books on language methods and selects one book from 
the list for presentation to his on-campus class. 

While providiitj; :.n Introduction to the schools* such a para-teach- 
ing semester also a cogent example of the extent to which a 
fie Id -based experience can be used to help a prospective teacher 
settle on a career choice. He is introduced to all aspects of a 
language -teaching career immediately uo that he can choose to enter 
or not enter the profession on the basi; of concrete information. 

A para-teaching experience might be followed by further periods of 
work In schools, giving the student experiences with nonlanguage 
classes as well as with all aspects of language teaching, eliminating 
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In « full-time itudenC CMchlng exptrltnee* Thft exttnt to which 
tho student can meet the goals of field-baled experience outlined 
earlier it qucetionable If he tpende oaly one hour per week in a 
clasarooQi. 

At nentloned prevlouily* the nature and extent of tupervition pro- 
vided for the student after he it placed in a school can greatly 
influence whether such experiences are success ful» and whether the 
student is simply observing or participating In the classroom in 
which he is placed. The experiences should be monitored by the 
education instructor under whose tutelage the atudent is placed » 
and a fcllowup session on campus should be provided. The tie 
between campus and school can be closar, obviously. If there is 
frequent communication between supervisors of both programs. In 
this way> the studenC can be held accountable for follow-up school- 
based classroom activities based directly on what is going on' 
in the campus course. Such supervision is especially vital if 
the off-campus work Is used to field-base human reUtiona activities. 
Without close coordination* the extent to which there is direct follow- 
up of suggested activities cannot be known* and progress cannot 
be measured. 

Without careful supervision* the student is less likely to bt able 
to decide whether he wishes to enter the profession. Part of the 
work of the off-campus supervisor must be to help the student evalu- 
ate the extent to which he is flexible and adaptable enough to be 
a successful teacher. Such supervision is most effective if the 
conferences are nondlrective and supportive. All too often we tell 
students to be open to varying pupil opinions and beliefs* wNf le 
supervisors demonstrate "closed" attitudes toward their own students. 
Thtre should, therefore* be many such questions as "How did you feel 
about . . . ?" "What do you think about . . . T" 

Another factor which is extremely important to the success of field- 
based experiences is the selection of the teacher with whom the 
prospective teacher will be placed. Ineffective teachers^ those 
who are not committed to the training of teachers* or those who 
are too busy to devote adequa^-e time and energy to the tack* will 
not educate the students. It is Important that the teacher- prepar- 
ing Institutions place students with teachers who are cocanii.r"«d co 
their profession and skilled in warm interpersonal relationships. 
Further* if prospective teachers are to do more than perpetuate 
the status quo* the cooperating teacher and the school should be 
open to innovation. 

Xhe experiences of the pre-student teacher should be in as varied 
a number of settings as possible: elementary and secondary schools; 
inner-city* suburban* and small-town schools; large and small schools; 
traditionally and modular-f cbeduled schools; trsditional* open* 
and free schools. 
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2. Expertuncca baicd on the coIUac or unlveratty camput . Non- 
•chooI-bAted field experiences irc included in thii discciition be- 
cause Chey form such an important part ot pre-student teaching 
ejcpericncee today. Such experiences are of two principal typei: 
<l) microteaching, either with small groups of pupili or with 
peerei and (2) bit teaching, tutoring, or working with small 
groups of students in college-level language classrooae. 

A. Microtesching and related expcricncee . Microteaching 
involves a reduction in the sise of the classroooi components: 
the nature and length of the lesson, and tha number of students. 
It involves the teaching of a lesscm whose objective Is limited to 
a very small, specific caik; the lesson is usually very short (from 
two to ten minutes). In actual microteaching, the l«^8on is taught 
to a group of pupils who may be actual secondary pupils. In a situ- 
ation sometimea referred to as "simulation," the pupils may be peers 
of the teacher. Lessons are usually videotaped, reviewed and cri- 
tiqued, and finally replanned and retaught if necessary. Micro- 
teaching and simulation are becoming more and morct commonplace in 
the training of prospective second language teachars. although such 
experiences do not always follow the above description. In this 
discussion, the term "microteaching" will be usecf. to rnfer to both 
microteaching and simulation. 

It has been reported that microteaching within a school setting can 
give prospective teacher;s more classroom-like experiences earlier 
than the normal atudent teaching at the end of their undergraduate 
careers. The experience, coupled with team-teaching In actual 
achool situations, helps to decrease anxiety and improve the con- 
fidence of prospective teachers. 

Following their student teaching later in the year, students at Ohio 
State University who hsd undergone a microtesching program in the 
local schools rated it the most valuable of all undergraduate exper- 
iences, including student teaching. 

Proapecttve language teachers at the University of Minnesota have 
been involved in microteaching since 1972. Prior to student teach- 
ing they have three weekly microteaching sessions in groups of four 
to five along with six hours of methods and demonatrations each week. 
The microteaching experience takes plsce in the senior ysar, follow- 
ing 40 hours of achool-based observation during the junior year. 

Students prsctice leading critique sessions as well as evaluating 
their own performance and that of their paers and operating video- 
taping equipment. Fur five weeks of the quarter, snail peer groups 
are made up of studenta with various second languages, so thst each 
student in essence is teaching a group of baglnners in his second 
language. After five weeks, groups are rearranged so that students 
tesch students with the same second Isnguage, and they thus practice 
teaching "advanced classes" for a second five-week period. 
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Studwntts liViituattt citch mlcroteachlng •etflon» the sntiro courie» 
and their entire sentor-ycat prcs»^iim at the end of student teaching 
each year. Ratlnga of the importance of mlcroteaching in building 
confidence In student teaching have been uniformly very high. Three 
years of the program have been completed* and the study is continuing. 

Microteaching both with peer and pupil groups has clearly bean 
successful In helping prospective teachers bridge the gap between 
theory and practice. It must be noted » however* that in no case 
does microteaching replace observation or participation In school* 
based activities. Nor does It replace student teaching or Intern- 
ship experiences. Rather* it Is an intermediate ttage in the follow- 
ing continuum: (1) The student chooses teaching a language as a 
career. (2> He enroll! in an Introductory course which includes 
a period of work (obsarvatlon and /or teaching or teaa- teaching) In 
a public school. (3) The prospective teacher then enters a methods 
sequence In which he may have one or more methods courses Including 
microteaching. The microteaching may be done on the campus with 
peers or with college students* or it may be done in schools with 
secondary pupils. <4> Finally the student works full-time in a 
school. The succeaslon of experiences is designed to move the 
student gradually froo full observation to full teaching with aa 
little trauma as possible. 

B. Bit teaching, tutoring, or small-group work In college 
clasaes . Many Instltutlona have established programs In which 
prospective language teachers can tutor In university or college 
classrooma or even team-teach with qualified staff members In such 
classes at beginning levels* One Institution* Utah State University, 
usee prospective secondary teachers In many functions In an Indlvldu- 
alleed program~-aa small-group discussion leaders, as tutors, aa 
teacher* of structure* as equipment and material monitors. Other 
Institutions allow such work on a more limited scale, such aa an 
'Undergraduate Teaching Assistant" program; such modes are especially 
coomon when the methoda component of the courses Is lacated within 
the language department instead of in a school or department of 
education. 

3. Other formats for fleld-based work . Two other formats will be 
mentioned briefly, since many institutions use one or the other 
in some form* 

Videotape la uaed in a number of waya* one of which is In micro- 
teacbing* as discussed earlier. In addition* prepared videotapes 
and videotape modules can provide atudents with an opportunity to 
observe a number of different kinda of language classrooms. These 
are especially useful if the college or university is too isolated 
to provide a variety of experiences in any othar way. Such tapes 
can also be used in coujiunctlon with other field-based experiences, 
as mentioned earlier. 
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SupcrvUiott in field-based cUatrooms cgn be tceoapliehtd at tone 
colleges and universities via videotape^ especially if microwave 
links make It possible to tape classes with no disruption. Live 
classrooms can be beamed via microwave and videotaped for use at 
any time» or microteaching can be done in school rooms equipped 
for videotaping and the sessions beamed to the campus for taping 
and later critique. 

Some institutions work with field-based programs which are fcr 
removed from the campus--in other countries, to be exact. An 
ejcample of auch a program is ona sponsored by the Council for 
International Educational Exchange (CIEE) in which a consort iuo 
of institutions offers opportunities for students to practice 
teach in English classes in schools in France or Spain. While 
th*» program is intended to furnish students their complete student 
teaching experience, most institutions consider such teaching to 
be supplementary^ since students in such programs do not get exper- 
ience with the American elementary or secondary school as a social 
institution or with teaching foreign language to American students. 
The philosophy of the French or Spanish school is different enough 
from that of American schools so that there night be very little 
carry-over from one situation to the other. 

What Makes a Good Program of Field-Based Experiences? 

let us for the moment disregard all matters of cost, staffing* and 
available achoois, and design an Ideal program for training second 
language teachers. Such a program would be flexible enough to pro- 
vide a number of alternative approaches; It would essume that not all 
students have the same needs or take the same length of t:lme to 
reach competency and self-confidence. It would not asaumA that 
students have to finish their programs in four years. In addition, 
fie id -based experiences would not be isolated from other components 
of the teacher education program. Part of the reason we have done 
an Inadequate job of preparing language teachers In the past Is 
precisely because we have net only Isolated the varloua aspects of 
the program, but even the staff members themselves. 

1. The student has an opportunity to view American edu- 
cation fn a number of settings and to consider alter- 
native careers In which he can use his second language 
background before he enters a teacher education program. 

Our hypothetical student has decided that he would like to major in 
French. He assumes automatically that he has two career choices: 
either he can continue studying French in graduate school and oe- 
ccmie a college professor, or he can teach French in a secondary 
school. This fortunate student, however, goes to an undergraduate 
advisor in the French Del>artmen^. After discussing the alternatives, 
he decides that he will delay a decision until after he has taken 
a field-basAd course called "Alternatives in Second Language Careers." 
The course doesn't offer him many credits, buc it premises to expose 
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him to a number of career choices from which a French major might 
choose. During the semester » he tutors individuals and small groups 
of students in beginning French classes at his university. He works 
for a short time in a Sofitel Hotel (part of a French chain now in 
the U.SO» where he sees that fields such as public relations, 
business administration^ secretarial wDrk» accounting* food service, 
art» and design, are filled by persons who speak both French and 
English and who have other kinds of training as well* He visits 
the International departments of several large firms in the area» 
and he visits a number of local schools which have French programs-* 
elementary and secondary schools In inner-city anti suburban areas. 
After considering the career choices open to him/ he realizes that 
to fit into the business world he should really have another major , 
like business administration* journalism, or design. But he decides 
that what he really liked was tutoring students and seeing them 
learn from him. He decides to become a French teacher. 

2. The student enters the education program. He has the 
opportunity to go into a number of schools immediately, 
either as an observer or a participant. 

Even as he takes his ^'Introduction .o Education*' course, which is 
not really a course at all in the traditional sense of the word, 
he and two other beginning students are placed in a school. The 
^'course*' will continue throughout the year during which time he 
will work as part of a "support group'* with a cooperating teacher 
(or more than one), one or more student teachers who are carrying 
out their senior Internship or student teaching assignments, and 
a university supervisor. He will work in a school for four to six 
hours every week all year as he continues other campus-based course- 
work. Our student has already completed most of his French courses, 
except for a number of structure courses, and he has spent a year 
in France. 

3. During this one-year Introduction to teaching, he has the 
opportunity to observe and work in schools in several 
settings, of various sizes, of different types, and with 
different types of language programs at all levels. 

He works for an average of six weeks in each kind of school, be* 
coming a member of a support group in each. 

4. Work in the schools is coordinated by a staff which 
also teaches the on-campus components of his educa- 
tion studies. 

He has the opportunity to work with an involved, interested staff 
consisting of language specialists, education staff, and psychology/ 
counseling personnel presenting a model of cooperative planning 
and teaching; they guide his observation experiences and help him 
learn to work effectively with individual pupils and with groups. 
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5. During his work in schools* he is given guidance to help 
him determine whether he teally has the qualifications of 
a good language teacher. 

He may at any point decide that he does not have the personal qual- 
ities for teaching and leave the program without stlgna or failing 
marks on his record. 

6. His experiences it the schools <ice varied. 

He spends a considerable amount <^f time observing) using guidelines 
discussed in on-campus workshops and observation instruments which 
he has practiced using with videotapes of actual classrooms on campus 

7. He has opportunities to work with students on a one-to-one 
basis and in small groups. 

He is given responsibility* when he feels ready, for planning and 
supervising small bits of instruction. He is working* in every case 
with excellent teachers. 

8. On campus he begins to study language teaching methods. 

The staff demonstrates specific ways of dealing with introducing a 
new language, practicing language, or developing free use of lan- 
guage. The student immediately has the opportunity to try his hand 
at teaching small segments of such lessons to groups of his peers on 
campus. Some demonstrations and methods components are in prepared 
videotape modules so that he can work alone or with a small group of 
students. His own teaching is videotaped, and his peers and the 
staff help him to evaluate his teaching in constructive critique 
sessions. At any point he may choose to demonstrate that he has 
attained certain competencies and move ahead at his own speed. 

9. As soon as he is confident that he can carry through a 
mlcrolesson on campus, he tries it out with a small 
group of pupils with whom he has been working in the 
school. 

The topic he has chosen to microteach on campus is one he knows he 
will be asked to work with in an actual school setting; he has thus 
tried it out as many times as he needs to in order to feel comfort- 
able with the material. He has practiced using a number of alter- 
native methods to teach the same material and selects a method best 
suited to the level and learning modes of the pupils with whom he 
is working. 

10. In his on-cairtpus group meetings, he spends some time 
working with group process skills and Interpersonal 
communication techniques. 
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The psychology /counseling staff members of his group visit him and 
help him carry out similar activities with the pupils in his school. 
They observe his interpersonal skills as he works with pupils in 
tutoring sessions and in Informal contacts and guide him in devel- 
oping his skills. 

11. Theory and practice are closely related because the 
single, unified staff Is working with all aspects of 
his education work. 

Our hypothetical prospective French teacher uses what he sees in 
the schools to help him better visualize theory he is learning. 

12. The cooperating teacher in the Introductory education 
program Is also the cooperating teacher for a teaching 
intern; all are part of the "support group" which works 
with our student In each school. 

The cooperating teacher is closely concerned with the total back- 
ground each of his prospective teachers receives. He is working 
for an M.A. degree in second language education. He has been 
chosen because of his ability to relate to college students as 
equals » because he Is an open, non-prescriptive teacher, and because 
he Is willing to work with students. 

13. After his one-year introduction to teaching* the student 
begins working in a single school, where he will continue 
until he has demonstrated teaching cooipetencies. 

He begins when the teachers arrive for fall pre-school workshops 
so that he can become integrated Into the school and the language 
program from the very beginning. He la accepted as a full partner 
In the language program. 

14. He receives an intensive language mr^thods/microteachlng 
experience as he continues to fie Id -base his mlcroteachlng 
with his pupils. 

During the first part of the fall term he vorks six to ten hours per 
week in the school. His placement becomes full-time as soon as he 
is ready, and he gradually assumes full responsibility for teaching. 
He continues to be a member of the support group and meets weekly 
with university supervisors and other staff. He helps acclimate 
beginning education students who are members of his support group 
as well. 

15. He continues until he has demonstrated competency In 
all areas specified, using self-evaluation and peer 
and staff evaluation to guide him. 

16. He gradually relinquishes some of his responsibilities, 
and the final portion of his program is campus-based. 
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A capstone "course," which is still closely coordinated with work 
in the school, helps him "connect all the pieces" and reflect on 
his teaching experiences and prospects. 



During the entire two-year intensive preparation period, our pro- 
spective teacher has had a number of opportunities to connect 
practice and theory; he has developed a rationale for language 
study and a philosophy of teaching. He understands children and 
young people and the psychology of second-language acquisition, and 
is thus realistic in his expectations for his pupils' progress in 
language learning. He has developed the ability to work within 
bureaucratic constraints and tested his ability to deal with other 
teachers* with administrators, and with parents. He has had an 
opportunity to work with a group of pupils In a continuous program, 
so that he has been involved in evaluation as well as in planning 
and carrying out lessons. 

He is aware of the forces for chauge and innovation in a consnunlty; 
he knows what community services can help him become a more effec- 
tive teacher. He has developed close ties with university staff 
members whom he sees as copartners In education. Re har. developed 
a positive feeling about working with prospective teachers in his 
own classrooms in the future. He has continued to develop his 
understanding of the language he will Le teaching; he is familiar 
with teenagers and can use his knowledge to create a lively, rele- 
vant classroom where his pupils can share his excitement about 
learning the language and discovering the culture of other people. 
He has learned, finally, to assess his own teaching, to evaluate 
Interaction in his classroom, and to adapt his style to the learning 
styles of his pupils. He also knows the areas in which he will have 
to continue to develop as he teaches. 

Research 

Despite frequent calls for research in teacher education, too little 
has been forthcoming in the field of second language field -based 
experiences. Far too often teacher trainers continue to teach as 
they have always taught and to organise courses as they have been 
organized In the past, possibly because research evidence supporting 
Innovative teacher preparation methods is lacking. 

There Is need for research to evaluate methods used to select pro* 
fi*pective language teachers • There are no criteria for admittance to 
the profession, and no research evidence to support the continued 
admission of all language majors to teacher preparation programs* 
We do not know with enough precision what a good teacher 1^> and 
therefore entrance criteria are difficult to specify. 

We need to do follow**up studies of teachers in their classrooms to 
find out whether they do In fact apply to their teaching what they 
learned In methods classes, fleld-»based experiences, and student 
teaching. 
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We need Co continue to explore relationships between institutions 
of higher education and the public schools* We do not know whether 
university-based supervision is as effective as or more effective 
than that provided by public school personnel who are operating as 
part of a •'teacher center'* concept. 

Finally, there is a need to Identify the kinds of general education 
and methods preparation which produce the open, innovative teachers 
discussed in this paper, which was written with the assumption that 
such teachers would in fact result from the programs described. 

When we have reliable data concerning these questions, we will be 
able to specify precisely the kind of program that la needed to 
train language teachers for tomorrow's schools • 
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